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ABSTRACT 


The particular emphasis on family solidarity characteristic of the South had its origin in the traditional 
values of an agrarian ruling class. The changing structure of southern society has not undermined the im- 
portance of the family, but the institution has become more limited in function, less authoritarian in char- 
acter, and less romantic in sentiments. The trend toward more democratic roles in all classes makes the 
institution more like the family elsewhere. This has been accompanied by lowered fertility and lessened 


stability. 


Everything that can be said about the 
family in Western culture can be said with 
equal truth about many families in the 
southern United States. If we concentrate 
on certain characteristics of the family in- 
stitution that have grown out of regional 
tradition and social structure, it is with the 
understanding that the similarities are both 
more obvious and more significant than the 
differences. 

By tradition and the influence of its gov- 
erning classes the family was more impor- 
tant in the South than in any other section, 
unless it was New England. Fertility re- 
mained higher, divorce rates were low, and 
the emphasis on kinship made family status 
and heritage a sure avenue to social rank. 
Outside of Louisiana and Kentucky this em- 
phasis on family solidarity owed little to the 
teachings of the Catholic church. Among the 
upper classes its religious sanctions were 
largely those of the Episcopalian church; in 
other strata it was upheld by a Protestant 
puritanism that remained strong in rural 
communities. 

Against the area’s agricultural back- 
ground the family tended to retain its eco- 
nomic unity and many of its functions. Its 
predominance maintained the private as- 
pects of social life at the expense of the pub- 
lic sphere. A discerning social historian has 
written: 

In the decades after the Civil War the 
family was the core of southern society; within 
its bounds everything worth while took place. 
No one recognized to be a Southerner’s social 
equal dined anywhere other than in his own 


house or in that of a friend. ... This absorp- 
tion in household affairs explained why strang- 
ers unacquainted with Southern home life 
found the social scene so dismal. They saw 
ugly main streets deserted after business hours, 
and noted an almost complete lack of public 
entertainment. The hotels were poorly equipped, 
the restaurants so drab and filthy that they 
repelled persons of good taste. Southerners 
who preserved the traditions of comfort and 
good manners seemed altogether oblivious to 
these conditions. 


As Simkins points out, the interminable 
visiting among brothers and sisters, the 
sheltering of elderly aunts and distant cous- 
ins, the seeking of favors from relatives in 
high places, and the innumerable tribal con- 
ferences whenever a daughter married or a 
son changed employment, as well as the 
young people’s emphasis on keeping count 
of “‘kissing cousins,” all testified to a family 
solidarity approaching clannishness. 


It has been said by several critics, and 
with some insight, that the emphasis on the 
family reflected the southerner’s preoccupa- 
tion with questions of social stratification 
quite as much as it showed his devotion to 
family ideals. The manner of family life, 
with whatever differences there may exist in 
total pattern or subtle sentiments, is closely 
related to the social structure prevailing in 
the area. Dynamic changes are playing on 
family life as they interact on this social 
structure and the norms and values which it 


‘Francis Butler Simkins, The South: Old and 
New (New York: Alfred A. Knopff, 1947), p. 2094. 
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represented.? Once visitors found “much 
talk about feminine honor and Southern 
virtue by those who tolerated a low age of 
legal consent for illicit relationships.”3 Now 
there is less talk and more attention to so- 
cial agencies needed to deal with juvenile 
delinquency and broken homes. 

The basis from which change, disorgani- 
zation, and reorganization stem is the rural 
folk pattern of family life. There is as yet no 
adequate work on the rural family, although 
C. C. Zimmerman and M. E. Frampton have 
treated of the Ozark family. Most studies 
indicate the difficulties that the common 
folk have in finding in the family satisfac- 
tion for a multitude of desires—security, af- 
fection, sex, and improved living standards 
—while at the same time they are carrying 
the burden of involuntary reproduction.‘ 

The size of the family will continue larger 
among rural people, no doubt; but fertility 
is declining, partly through a differentiation 
into what has been called “reflective” and 
“unreflective” family types. The area of in- 
voluntary reproduction is continually being 
narrowed by the spread of education, public 
health, and changes in status; but a major 
association with unreflective fertility seems 
to be found in the patriarchal structure of 
the rural family. The pattern of male domi- 
nance goes further than the purse strings. 
It conceals a sexual aggressiveness not found 
in the family based on companionship. Dis- 


2Wilbert E. Moore and Robin M. Williams, 
‘‘Stratification in the Ante-bellum South,” Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, VII (June, 1942), 331-51; 
Rudolf Heberle, ‘Social Change in the South,” 
Social Forces, XXV (October, 1946), 9-15. 


3 Simkins, op. cit., p. 292. 


4 Margaret Jarman Hagood, Mothers of the South 
(Chapel Hill, 1939), pp. 108-69. Nora Miller (The 
Girl in the Rural Family [Chapel Hill, 1935], pp. 
7-92) describes the role of the adolescent girl in 
eight types of southern rural families: dependent, 
mountain farm, coal mining, cotton farm, tobacco 
farm, potato farm, fishing community, and superior 
families. Gilbert W. Bebee, in Contraception and Fer- 
tility in the Southern Appalachians (Baltimore: 
Williams & Wilkins, 1942), pp. 56-85, found fer- 
tility higher because of uncontrolled conception and 
of marriage two years earlier than among women in 
the poorer classes elsewhere in the nation. 
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tinction between family types now appears 
to depend on whether the wife has had high- 
school education—a factor that may have 
some meaning for the companionship fam- 
ily. The distinction is often drawn between 
conceptions of romantic and companionship 
marriage. For the rural “common folk” the 
dichotomy seems to exist between the com- 
panionship and the patriarchal family, with 
a certain amount of realism pervading both 
in patterns of work, living standards, and 
sex adjustment. 

Two major preoccupations of the rural 
family on this level determine the role of 
youth in courtship. The family sees little 
hope that the daughter will improve her lot 
by marriage, and the father is thus prone to 
dissapprove of any suitor in her own stra- 
tum. The mother is more sympathetic but 
sees drudgery as her daughter’s lot. If the 
father dominates, no boy that the girl is able 
to attract is likely to be made welcome at 
her home. Both parents are afraid the girl 
will “get into trouble with boys” and thus 
they attempt to restrict her contacts out- 
side the home. The family exercises little 
control over the son’s role in courtship; his 
troubles come from the girl’s family. The 
conflicts which the girl faces increase her de- 
sire for independence and thus play a part in 
inducing her early marriage. After marriage 
the daughter is welcomed on a realistic basis, 
and both families will give what help they 
can to get the couple started in life. 

In E. Franklin Frazier’s brilliant mono- 
graph, the Negro family has received more 
careful analysis than any other family group 
in the United States. Its changing status 
may be measured against this same rural 
folk background. Its matriarchal form, its 
survivals from slavery, its continued strug- 
gle against dissolution, poverty, and limited 
education are replaced by middle-class 
standards among those achieving profes- 
sional status. The break in domestic man- 
ners, sex, and family standards between 
upper and lower classes is as complete 
among Negroes as in any group in Western 
culture. Girls brought up in middle-class 
homes are shielded from contacts with boys 
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whose behavior may be uncouth because of 
class origins. 

Puritanical standards are less evident and 
sex behavior is less inhibited among the Ne- 
gro folk groups. Nevertheless, without much 
statistical evidence, there are good “‘reasons 
to believe that miscegenation has declined 
and concubinage almost ceased to exist.”’ 
The Negro’s increased self-respect has oper- 
ated with the avowed policy behind segrega- 
tion, if not to interdict, at least to cast 
suspicion on, all heterosexual acquaintance- 
ship across the color line. Violence is thus re- 
stricted, but occasionally sexual aggression 
brings indictments of white men for assault 
on Negro females. Increases in divorce, of- 
ten taken as an index of family disorganiza- 
tion, represent an approach to stabilization 
among certain Negro groups. Legal arrange- 
ments take the place of informal domestic 
shifts, and the new family thus moves within 
the aura of community approval. 

Preoccupation with the old agrarian aris- 
tocracy has kept students from giving more 
than casual attention to the standards un- 
der development by the South’s new ruling 
class. J. P. Lichtenberger explained low di- 
vorce rates by the statement that “South- 
erners are traditional, romantic, chivalrous, 
and incurably idealistic.’’> The shift in con- 
trol to men of commerce and industry left 
these older symbols without significant cul- 
tural content. Simkins writes: 


Merchants, bankers and industrial groups 
of the new South won economic power without 
achieving that social dominance which America 
in all areas outside the South accorded to 
business leaders... . 

... The businessmen lacked distinction of 
their own; they were overshadowed by the more 
successful industrialists of the North whom 
they imitated in dress and economic concepts. 

. .. These self-made men did not know how 
to educate their sons to the responsibilities of 
wealth and did not always appreciate the im- 
portance of placing their daughters in exclusive 
educational and social circles. Family fortunes 


5 J. P. Lichtenberger, Divorce: A Social Inter pre- 
tation (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1937), 
p. 117. 
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were frequently scattered through impractical 
matrriages.°® 


A striking characteristic of the new 
upper-class southern society, as Simkins 
points out, was its almost complete lack of 
intellectual interests: 

Although members of the third generation of 
leaders were often college bred, they usually 
specialized in “campus courses,” football and 
fraternities. They were induced by editors and 
professors to support museums and orchestras 
but displayed little understanding or enjoy- 
ment of these institutions. Theirs was the com- 
pany of the perpetual Philistines to whom it 
meant social suicide to discuss intellectual or 
esthetic subjects.7 


Upper classes are important because they 
embody the goals and values to which other 
groups aspire. While the South’s new upper 
classes appeared unlikely to perpetuate old 
patterns of family life, they were not pre- 
pared to inculcate new ones. Stability and 
decorum proved of less importance, but the 
new roles of men, women, and children were 
not revalued in rational terms that the so- 
ciety understood. Except for the novelists 
like Ellen Glasgow, no one has depicted 
these conflicts in family standards. Since 
change, like the news, directs attention to 
problems rather than to long-time trends, it 
was noted that family disorganization in- 
creased and that Florida and Arkansas 
found it profitable to join Nevada as Mec- 
cas for quick divorce. Unconventional be- 
havior, however, found no sanctions in an 
intellectual radicalism; family scandals were 
handled by lawyers in a manner befitting 
big business anywhere, but, like southern 
drunkenness, they were admittedly in the 
immoral pattern. Occasionally the point 
was made that upper-class youth were ex- 
perimenting with the mores of chastity, just 
as the Negroes were beginning to accept 
them. 

Less needs to be said about middle-class 
standards or the problems of the new indus- 
trial classes now rising in southern cities and 


6 Simkins, op. cit., pp. 285-86. 
7 Ibid., pp. 291-92. 
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mill towns. Patterns of the middle-class fam- 
ily are least divergent, for they represent 
largely the influence of general education 
and the acceptance of standards that prevail 
in urban culture. Among working-class fami- 
lies the problems of adequate standards, of 
working mothers, of juveniles on city 
streets, of member roles and family struc- 
ture, differ in some respects from those in 
our great cities. Greater homogeneity of 
ethnic and cultural backgrounds reduces 
somewhat the incidence of family tensions 
as compared to problems faced by immi- 
grant stocks. The smaller size of cities may 
give certain advantages in housing, etc., but 
they also afford fewer community and social 
case agencies for the adjustment of the prob- 
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lems of the underprivileged. The strain to 
improve family status through better educa- 
tion and the choice of marriage partners for 
youth and the competitive strain to improve 
living standards through application to the 
job are now characteristics of urban and in- 
dustrial families everywhere. The patriar- 
chal family is losing its character with the 
increased economic independence of women. 
With no large Catholic influence outside 
Louisiana and Kentucky, the resort to di- 
vorce is increasing in the South as elsewhere. 
And, as elsewhere, instability seemed to 
accompany the movement toward a more 
democratic family life. 
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